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EMPIRICS. 


Our great mother, Eve, was probably the first empiric. It 
was to her, doubtless, that her children went, when they had 
wounded their toes, or had got their heads broken ; and her 
ingenuity and observation must have been early tasked, to 
find out adhesive plaster, simple ointment, or curative herbs: 
she was, in fact, not only the mother of us all, but the mother 
of all doctors, whether they be old women or old men, grave 
practitioners or humbugging quacks. 

Surgery, however, came in with shaving, and the first bar- 
ber may justly claim precedence of the first anatomist. We 
mean, surgery as an art—the art of cutting off limbs, and re- 
ducing compound fractures of the skull—sprang from the art 
of divesting head and chin of their natural appendages; or, in 
shorter phrase, the razor claims precedence ofthe lancet. In 
this, however, we may be wrong, for it is clear that men 
learned to bleed each other before they learned to shave :— 
Cain taught them that when he slew his brother Abel. But 
though Eve may have been the first empiric, she was not the 
first quack. The words are certainly now used as being 
synonymous, or expressing the same idea—empirics and 
quacks being now understood as meaning boastful pretenders, 
or more particularly those who pretend that they have some 
infallible and universal nostrum, whose effects are as miracu- 
lous as its composition is secret. 

This, however, is not the primitive meaning of “ empiric.” 

The word is derived from a Greek term, signifying to pene- 
trate, to pierce, or, in our own idiom, to discover—the true em- 
piric founding his knowledge on observation and experiment ; 
and the term was applied to one of two sects of professors of 
the healing art, the Dogmatists and the Empirics. “ The dog- 
matists held that diseases could not be securely treated, except 
on the foundation of a knowledge of the healthy structure and 
actions of the body, and of the influence of remedies, and of 
the effects of disease upon it; while the empirics maintained 
thatsuch knowledge was not only unnecessary but unattainable, 
and that simple experience should be the only guide to prac- 
tice.” The two principles are attempted to be combined in 
modern medical science; all professors of the curative art, 
who practise on rational principles, try to acquire a knowledge 
of the healthy structure and actions of the body, and of the 
influence of remedies, and of the effects of disease upon it, 
while experience, derived from observation and experiment, 
acts as their guide. 

Though we are not attempting a sketch of the history of 
the healing art, we may give our opinion, that the first old 
women were the first doctors ; and that it is to the sex who 
have the trouble of bringing us into the world we owe the 
foundation of the knowledge which sometimes saves us from 
prematurely going out of it. Early must they have been 
familiarised with all the little maladies of childhood, and had 
their sympathies drawn out to find means of alleviating them. 
As for man himself, he is rather a selfish brute, and is very 
apt to care for nobody’s sufferings, but his own: how could he 
originate the art of healing ? 

Now, this last sentence may give us a clue to the influence 


but a very ignorant creature : the last knowledge he acquires 
is a knowledge of the structure of his own body ; the last 
habit he acquires is a habit of what may be termed inward 
reflection ; and the last thing he is disposed to think about 
when well, is the possibility of being ill. But each man, the 
most selfish man, is everything to himself; his own thoughts 
and feelings are to him as important as if nobody else existed 
in the world ; and therefore, when a rotten tooth makes him 
jump, or an “all-overness ” makes him languid and miserable, 
his ignorance of the cause of his illness, and his intense esti- 
mate of the value of his pangs, make him hail a deliverer as 
almost a god. And just in proportion as he is ignorant and 
easily alarmed, is the proportion of respect, or awe, which he 
awards to the professors of the healing art, whether they be 
sound and thoughtful physicians, or presuming quacks. The 
latter, of course, always fare best in an ignorant and unrea- 
soning community ; nor is this so wzreasonable as it is often 
assumed to be. Medical knowledge has been, from the 
remotest period even till now, empirical: that is, itis founded 
on observation and discovery ; and how are the unreflecting 
and the unreasoning to know whether or not the quack has 
discovered some potent and wonderful specific, which can 
cure at once the heart-ache and broken bones ? 

It was in what we call the “ middle ages ” that the class of 
empirics abounded, of whom our engraving may be considered 
as a pictorialtype. They were not altogether “quacks ”— 
that is, impostors: they were rather empirics, in a sense 
nearer to the primitive meaning of the word. Alchemy was 
heralding chemistry ; physical science was dawning; and 
nature seemed to have wonderful things in store for the human 
race, which the empiric might discover. It was then ‘hat 
the visions of the philosopher's stone, and the elixir vite, 
tantalised expectation ; it was believed to be possible to dis- 
cover at once the means of turning metals into gold, and of 
indefinitely prolonging existence—immortality of life and 
immortality of living! Perpetual youth, perpetual health, and 
perpetual riches, and all to be had for the discovering !—who 
would not undergo the toil of experiment, and mingle all the 
elements, “hot and cold, and moist and dry,” to master these 
marvellous powers! We, who live in somewhat more reason- 
able times—who know that gold cannot be had for the whis- 
tling, and that we must die when “our time comes ”—can 
hardly understand the effect of these “dreams at the dawn 
of philosophy.” 

Alchemy signifies the art of making gold and silver; and 
the alchemists believed that all the metals are compounds, 
containing the same constituents as gold, but mixed with va- 
rious impurities, which were to be removed by the Japis phi- 
losophorum, or the philosopher’s stone, which is commonly 
mentioned as a red powder possessing a peculiar smell.— 
“ Only the apocryphal part of chemistry,” says Wade, “ was 
known in the thirteenth century. The two grand objects of 
the alchemists were to obtain the gifts which St. Leon found 
so afflictive—namely, the power to transmute the baser metals 
into gold and silver, and the universal medicine for the cure 
of every disease, and the endless prolongation of life. In the 
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ardent pursuit of these chimeras they stumbled on many 
valuable discoveries; and men of all degrees occupied them- 
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selves in chemical experiments. Both Edward IL. and Edward 
III. were firm believers in alchemy, and courted or pressed 
the most famous alchemists into their service. There is ex- 
tant a proclamation of Edward IIL, issued in 1329, for the 
apprehension of two famous alchemists, John Rows and 
William de Dalby, who ‘know how to make gold by the art 
of alchymye; and who, it is alleged, may be ‘profitable to us 
and to our kingdom. Henry VI. issued a commission to 
certain learned individuals for the discovery of the elixir of 
life and the philosopher’s stone ; which curious appointment 
was confirmed by parliament, May 31, 1456.” 

Two alchemists, who lived in the thirteenth century, are 
stated to have inspired all ranks with a taste for alchemy ;— 
these were Raymond Lully and Arnoldus de Villa Nova. 
Raymond Lully was a singular man; he was no quack—no 
impostor. He was a firm believer in whatever he professed ; 
and his honesty of purpose is attested by the many toilsome 
travels and severe trials he underwent, preaching Christianity 
in heathen countries. He was a friend and disciple of our 
celebrated Roger Bacon ; “his reputation as an alchemist was 
very high, and his works, which are generally obscure, amount 
to nineteen. He obtained nitric acid by distilling a mixture 
of nitre and green vitriul, observed its power of acting upon 
metals generally, and of dissolving gold when mixed with sal 
ammoniac. He appears also to have known various other 
chemical compounds, and their action upon each other.” 

Alchemists abounded in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries; and as, says Dr. Thomson, “ they were assiduous work- 
men—as they mixed all the metals, salts, &c. with which they 
were acquainted, in various ways with each other, and sub- 
jected such mixtures to the action of heat in close vessels, 
their labours were occasionally repaid by the discovery of new 
substances, possessed of much greater activity than any with 
which they were previously acquainted. In this way they 
were led to the discovery of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids. These, when known, were made to act upon the 
metals ; solutions of the metals were obtained, and this gra- 
dually led to the knowledge of various metalline salts and pre- 
parations, which were introduced with considerable advantage 
into medicine. Thus the alchemists, by their absurd pur- 
suits, gradually formed a collection of facts, which led ulti- 
mately to the establishment of scientific chemistry.” It may 
also be stated in favour of the alchemists, that phosphorus 
was discovered by an adept of the name of Brandt, at Ham- 
burgh, in 1677 : this he procured from urine, while searching 
for some substance capable of transmuting silver into gold. 

The noted Paracelsus, who boasted that he had the philo- 
sopher’s stone, professed to use it, not for making gold, but 
for compounding rare and infallible medicines. This man 
was a singular compound of contradictory qualities ; he lived 
in the early part of the sixteenth century ; and the best part of 
his life was spent in wandering about over Europe, and per- 
haps parts of Asia and Africa. In his travels, he greedily 
acquired information of any sort from anybody ; consulting 
indifferently old women and philosophers, physicians and 
quacks, conjurors and fools: but though he accumulated 
much trash, and received for gospel the most absurd legends, 
he also became acquainted with some chemical secrets, by 





which he was enabled to perform a variety of wonderful cures, 
and thus obtained a great reputation. He pretended to pos- 
sess the secret of the philosopher's stone and the elixir of life, 
besides a variety of other wonderful matters. But though he 
was unquestionably a great charlatan, a prodigious quack, and 
though his writings are full either of gross credulity or rank 
imposture, he yet did some good to science; for it was 
through his bold empiricism that calomel, opium, and other 
preparations, were introduced into medical treatment. In 
1526, he was chosen to be professor of medicine and natural 
philosophy at Busil: but in consequence of a dispute, he 
threw up his appointment, and recommenced his wandering 
life. ‘ He seldom stayed long in one place, but lived chiefly 
in taverns ; and though he had hitherto lived a very tempe- 
rate life, and taken nothing but water, he now spent whole 
nights in drinking with the lowest company. He still main- 
tained his reputation by occasionally effecting some extraor- 
dinary cures by means of his powerful medicines ; but his 
failures were equally conspicuous. At last, after passing 
through many vicissitudes, the boasted possessor of the 
philosopher's stone and the elixir of life died in great poverty 
in 1541, at Salzburg in the Tyrol, at the early age of 48,” 

It cannot, however, be denied that, if the empirics “could 
not always extract gold out of lead, they sometimes succeeded 
in washing away the pimples on ladies’ faces, notwithstanding 
that Sir Kenelm Digby poisoned his most beautiful lady, be- 
cause, as Sancho would have said, he was one of those who 
would have his bread whiter than the finest wheaten. Van Hel- 
mont,who could not succeed in discovering the true elixir of life, 
hit on thespirit of hartshorn, which for a while he considered 
was the wonderful elixir itself, restoring to life persons who 
seemed to have lost it. And though this delightful enthusiast 
could not raise a ghost, yet he thought he had ; for he raised 
something aerial from spa water, which mistaking for a ghost 
he gave it that very name; a name which we still retain in gas, 
from the German geist, or ghost. Paracelsus carried tiny spirits 
about him in the hilt of hisgreat sword! Having first disco- 
vered the qualities of laudanum, this illustrious quack made 
use of it as a universal remedy, and distributed it in the form 
of pills, which he carried in the baskct-hilt of his sword; the 
operations which he performed were as rapid as they were 
magical. Doubtless we have lost some inconceivable secrets 
by some unexpected occurrences, which the secret itself, it 
would seem, ought to have prevented taking place. Whena 
philosopher had discovered the art of prolonging life to an 
indefinite period, it is most provoking to find that he should 
have allowed himself to die at an early age! We have a 
very authentic history from Sir Kenelm Digby himself, that 
when he went in disguise to visit Des Cartes at his retirement 
at Egmond, lamenting the brevity of life, which hindered 
philosophers getting on in their studies, the French philoso- 
pher assured him that he had considered the matter; to 
render a man immortal was what he could not promise, but 
that he was very sure it was possible to lengthen out his life 
to the age of the patriarchs! ” * 

A volume, instead of a paper, could easily be compiled on 
this subject: we therefore conclude, with expressing a hope, 
that, as alchemists are no longer esteemed philosophers, nor 
barbers reckoned as surgeons, the time may come when 
quacks will not be accounted physicians. 
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THE MAIN-TRUCK; OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


Tue last cruise I made in the Mediterranean was in old Iron- 
sides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. We had been backing 
and filling for several months on the western coast of Africa, from 
the Canaries down to Messurado, in search of slave-traders ; and 
during that time we had some pretty heavy weather. When we 
reached the Straits, there was a spanking wind blowing from about 
west south-west ; so we squared away, and without coming-to at 
the Rock, made a straight wake for old Mahon, the general ren- 
dezvous and place of refitting for our squadrons in the Mediterra- 
nean. Immediately on arriving there, we warped in alongside the 
Arsenal quay, where we stripped ship to girtline, broke out the 
holds, tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built over- 
hauling from stem to stern. For a while everybody was busy, and 
all seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and replies, in loud and 
dissimilar voices—the shrill pipings of the different boatswains’ 
mates, each attending to separate duties—and the mingled clatter 


and noise of various kinds of work, all going on at the same time, | 


gave something of the stir and animation of a dock-yard to the 
usually quiet arsenal of Mahon. The boatswain and his crew were 
engaged in fitting a new gang of rigging ; the gunner in repairing 
his breachings and gun-tackles; the forecastle men in calking; 
the top-men in sending down the yards and upper spars; the 
holders and waisters in white-washing and holy-stoning ; and even 
the poor marines were kept busy, like beasts of burden, in carrying 
breakers of water on their backs. On the quay, near the ship, 
the smoke of the armourer’s forge, which had been hoisted out and 
sent on shore, ascended in a thin black column through the clear 
blue sky; from one of the neighbouring whitestone warehouses 
the sound of saw and hammer told that the carpenters were at 
work ; near by, a lively rattling drew attention to the cooper, who 
in the open air was tightening the water-casks; and not far re- 
moved, under a temporary shed, formed of spare studding-sails 
and tarpaulins, sat the sailmaker and his assistants, repairing the 
sails which had been rent or injured by the many storms we had 
encountered. 

Many hands, however, made light work, and in a very few days 
all was accomplished ; the stays and shrouds were set up and new 
rattled down ; the yards crossed, the running rigging rove, and 
sails bent ; and the old craft, fresh painted and all a-taunt-o, 
looked as fine as a midshipman on liberty. In place of the storm 
stumps, which had been stowed away among the booms and other 
spare spars, amidships, we had sent up cap to’gallant-masts and 
royal-poles, with a sheave for skysails, and hoist enough for sky- 
scrapers above them: so you may judge the old frigate looked 
pretty taunt. There was a Dutch line-ship in the harbour; but, 
though we only carried forty-four to her eighty, her main-truck 
could hardly have reached to our royal-mast head. The side- 
boys, whose duty it was to lay aloft and furl the sky-sails, looked 
no bigger on the yard than a good-sized duff for a midshipman’s 
mess ; and the main-truck seemed not half as large as the Turk’s- 
head knot on the man-ropes of the accommodation -ladder. 

When we had got everything ship-shape and man-of-war fashion, 
we hauled out again, and took our berth about half-way between 
the Arsenal and Hospital island; and a pleasant view it gave us of 
the town and harbour of old Mahon, one of the safest and most 
tranquil places of anchorage in the world. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual for a 
man of-war prevailed among the crew. It was the hour of their 
evening meal, and the low hum that came from the gun-deck had 
an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like the tiny song of bees 
of a warm summer-noon, rather heightened than diminished the 


charm of the surrounding quiet. The spar-deck was almost 
deserted. The quarter-master of the watch, with his spyglass in 
his hand, and dressed in a frock and trousers of snowy whiteness, 
stood aft upon the taffrel, erect and motionless as a statue, keeping 
the usual look-out. A group of some half-a-dozen sailors. had 
gathered together on the fo’castle, where they were supinely lying 
under the shade of the bulwarks; and here and there, upon the 
gun-slides along the gangway, sat three or four others—one, with 
his clothes-bag beside him, overhauling his simple wardrobe; 
another working a set of clues for some favourite officer’s ham- 
mock ; and a third engaged, perhaps, in carving his name in rude 
letters upon the handle of a jack-knife, or in knotting a laniard 
with which to suspend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in the full glare of the level 
sun, lay black Jake, the gigmaker of the ship, and a striking 
specimen of African peculiarities, in whose single person they were 
all strongly developed. His flat nose was dilated to unusual 
width, and his ebony cheeks fairly glistened with delight, as he 
looked up at the gambols of a large monkey, which, clinging to the 
mainstay, just above Jake’s woolly head, was chattering and 
grinning back at the negro, as if there existed some means of 

mutual intelligence between them. It was my watch on deck, and 
| I had been standing several minutes leaning on the main fife-rail, 
amusing myself by observing the antics of the black and his 
| congenial playmate ; but at length, tiring of the rude mirth, had 
| turned towards the taffrel, to gaze on the more agreeable features 
| of that scene which I have feebly attempted to describe. Just at 
that moment a shout and a merry laugh burst upon my ear, and 
looking quickly round, to ascertain the cause of the unusual sound 
on a frigate’s deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we called our com- 
modore’s son) standing halfway up the main-hatch ladder, clapping 
his hands, and looking aloft at some object that seemed to inspire 
him with a deal of glee. A single glance to the main-yard explained 
the occasion of his merriment. He had been coming up from the 
gun-deck, when Jacko, perceiving him on the ladder, dropped 
suddenly down from the main-stay, and running along the boom- 
cover, leaped upon Bob’s shoulder, seized his cap from his head, 
and immediately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, and thence to 
the bunt of the main-yard, where he now sat, picking threads 
from the tassels of his prize, and occasionally scratching his side, 
and chattering, as if with exultation at the success of his mischief. 
But Bob was a sprightly, active little fellow, and though he could 
not climb quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to lose 
his cap without an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was the more 
strongly incited to make chase after Jacko, from noticing me to 
smile at his plight, or by the loud laugh of Jake, who seemed 
inexpressibly delighted at the occurrence, and endeavoured to 
evince, by tumbling about the boom-cloth, shaking his huge mis- 
shapen head, and sundry other grotesque actions, the pleasure for 
which he had no words. 

* Ha, you black rascal Jacko, hab you no more respec’ for de 
young officer than to steal his cab? We bring you to de gang- 
way, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare back for a 
tief.’”’ 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he understood 
the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defiance in answer. 

‘* Ha, ha, Massa Stay! he say mus’ ketch him ’fore you flog 
him ; and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in boots to catch a 
monkey barefoot.’’ 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, as he cast one 
glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across the deck 
to the Jacob’s ladder. In an instant he was half-way up the rig- 
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flight of stairs, while the shrouds scarcely quivered beneath his 
elastic motion. In a second more his hand was on the futtocks. 

‘© Massa Stay!’’ cried Jake, who sometimes, from being a 
favourite , ventured to take liberties with the younger officers, 
** Massa Stay, you best crawl through de lubber’s hole—it take a 
sailor to climb the futtock shroud.”’ 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution before 
Bob was in the top. The monkey in the mean while had awaited 
his approach, until he had got nearly up the rigging, when it 
suddenly put the cap on its own head, and running along the yard 
to the opposite side of the top, sprang up a rope, and thence to the 
topmast backstay, up which it ran to the topmast crosstrees, 
where it again quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of 
picking the tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watching 
my little messmate follow Jacko from one piece of rigging to 
ancther, the monkey, all the while, seeming to exert only so much 
agility as was necessary to elude the pursuer, and pausing when- 
ever the latter appeared to be grown weary of the chase. At last, 
by this kind of manceuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded in 


denly on the royal-stay, it ran nimbly down the fore-to’gallant- 
mast head, thence down the rigging to the fore-top, when leaping 
on the fore-yard, it ran out to the yard-arm, and hung the cap on 
the end of the studding-sail boom, where taking its seat, it raised 
aloud and exulting chattering. Bob by this time was completely 
tired out, and, perhaps unwilling to return to the deck to be 
laughed at for his fruitless chase, he sat down in the royal cross- 
trees ; while those who had been attracted by the sport returned 
to their usual avocations or amusements. The monkey, no longer 
the object of pursuit or attention, remained but a little while on 
the yard-arm ; but soon taking up the cap, returned towards the 
slings, and dropped it down upon the deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment to engage me, 
as soon as which was performed I walked aft, and leaning my 
elbow on the taffrel, was quickly lost in the recollection of scenes 
very different from the small pantomime I had just been witness- 
ing. Soothed by the low hum of the crew, and by the quiet love- 
liness of everything around, my thoughts had travelled far away 
from the realities of my situation, when I was suddenly startled by 
a cry from black Jake, which brought me in on the instant back 
to consciousness. 

‘«* My God ! Massa Scrupper,’’ cried he, * Massa Stay is on de 
main truck!”’ 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word reached my 
ear. I cast my eyes up—it was tootrue. The adventurous boy, 
after resting on the royal crosstrees, had been seized with. a wish 
to go still higher ; and impelled by one of those impulses by which 
men are sometimes instigated to place themselves in situations of 
imminent peril, without a possibility of good resulting from the 
exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and, at the moment of 
ray looking up, was actually standing on the main truck !—a small 
circular piece of wood on the very summit of the loftiest mast, and 
a height so great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I 
looked up at him. The reverse of Virgil’s line was true in this 
instance. It was comparatively easy to ascend—but to descend— 
my head swam round, and my stomavh felt sick, at the thought of 
the perils comprised in that one word. There was nothing above him 
or around him but the empty air; and beneath him nothing but a 
point, amere point—a small, unstable wheei, that seemed no bigger 
from the deck than a button on the end of a foil, and the taper sky- 
sail-pole itself scarcely larger than the blade. Dreadful temerity ! 
If he should attempt to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady 
his descent! His feet quite covered up the small and fearful platform 





that he stood upon ; and beneath that, a long, smooth, naked spar, 
which seemed to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him 
from destruction. An attempt to get down from ‘that bad 
eminence” would be almost certain death ; he would inevitably 
lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck a crushed and 
shapeless mass. Such was the nature of the thoughts that crowded 
through my mind as J first raised my eye, and saw the terrible 
truth of Jake’s exclamation. What was to be done in the pressing 
and horrible exigency? To hail him, and inform him of his 
danger, would be but to ensure his ruin. Indeed, I fancied that 
the rash boy already perceived the imminence of his peril; and I 
half thought that I could see his limbs begin to quiver, and his 
cheek turn deadly pale. Every moment I expected to see the 
dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at him, and yet 
could not withdraw my gaze. A film came over my eyes, and a 
faintness over my heart. The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, 
and to tremble and waver like the heated air around a furnace 3 


| the mast appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under my 
| feet. I myself had the sensations of one about to fall from a great 
enticing Bob as high as the royal-mast head, when springing sud- 


height ; and making a strong effort to recover myself, like that of 
a dreamer who fancies he is shoved from a precipice, I staggered 
up against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the dreadful object to 
which they had been riveted, my sense and consciousness came 
back. I looked around me—the deck was already crowded with 
people. The intelligence of poor Bob’s temerity had spread 
through the ship like wildfire—as such news always will—and the 
officers and crew were all crowding to the deck, to behold the 
appalling, the heart-rending spectacle. Every one, as he looked 
up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened in silence on the 
truck—like that of a spectator of an execution on the gallows— 
with a steadfast, unblinking, and intense, yet abhorrent gaze, as if 
momently expecting a fatal termination to the awful suspense. 
No one made a suggestion—no one spoke. Every feeling, every 
faculty, seemed to be absorbed and swallowed up in one deep, 
intense emotion of agony. Once the first lieutenant seized the 
trumpet, as if to hail poor Bob ; but he had scarce raised it to his 
lips when his arm dropped again, and sunk listlessly down beside 
him, as if from a sad consciousness of the utter inutility of what 
he had been going to say. Every soul in the ship was now on the 
spar-deck, and every eye was turned to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew about the gang- 
way, and directly after another face was added to those on the 
quarter-deck-—it was that of the commodore, Bob’s father. He 
had come alongside in a shore-boat, without having been noticed 
by asingle eye, so intense and universal was the interest that had 
fastened every gaze upon the spot where poor Bob stood trembling 
on the awful verge of fate. The commodore asked not a question 
—uttered not a syllable. He was a dark-faced austere man, and it 
was thought by some of the midshipmen that he entertained but 
little affection for hisson. However that might have been, it was 
certain that he treated him with precisely the same strict discipline 
that he did the other young officers—or if there was any difference 
at all, it was not in favour of Bob. Some, who pretended to have 
studied his character closely, affirmed that he loved his boy too 
well to spoil him, and that, intending him for the arduous profes- 
sion in which he had himself risen to fame and eminence, he thought 
it would be of service to him to experience some of its privations 
and hardships at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of several 
eyes, which now turned on him to trace what emotions the danger 
of his son would occasion. But their scrutiny was foiled; by no 
outward sign did he show what was passing within. His eye still 
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retained its severe expression, his brow the slight frown which it 
usually wore, and his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on 
reaching the deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, 
and with this stepping aft, and getting on the look-out block, he 
raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at his son, at 
the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in his voice of 
thunder. 

“« Robert!’ cried he, ‘jump, jump overboard! or I'll fire at 
you!” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was totter- 
ing, for his arms were thrown out like those of one scarcely able 
to retain his balance. The commodore raised his voice again, and 
in a quicker and more energetic tone, cried, “‘ Jump—'tis your 
only chance for life.’”” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before the boy was 
seen to leave the truck, and spring out into the air. A sound 
between a shriek and a groan burst from many lips. The father 
spoke not, sighed not—indeed, he did not seem to breathe. Fora 
moment of intense agony, a pin might have been heard to drop on 
deck. With a rush like that of a cannon-ball, the body descended 
to the water, and before the waves closed over it twenty stout 
fellows, among them several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. 
Another short period of bitter suspense ensued. It rose—he was 
alive !—his arms were seen to move !—he struck out towards the 
ship !—and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three loud 
huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, 
and made the welkin ring. Till this moment the old commodore 
had stood unmoved. The eyes that, glistening with pleasure, now 
sought his face, saw that it was ashy pale. He attempted to 
descend the horse-block, but his knees bent under him ; he seemed 
to gasp for breath, and put up his hand as if to tear open his vest; 
but before he accomplished his object, he staggered forward, and 
would have fallen on the deck, had he not been caught by old black 
Jake. He was borne into his cabin, where the surgeon attended 
him, whose utmost skill was required to restore his mind to its 
usual equability and self-command, in which he at last happily 
succeeded. As soon as he recovered from the dreadful shock, he 
sent for Bob, and had a long confidential conference with him ; 
and it was noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, that he was 
in tears. 

The next day we sent down our taunt and dashy poles, and re- 
placed them with the stump to’gallant-masts; and on the third we 
weighed anchor, and made sail for Gibraltar —Wm. Leccerr. 





THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF EASTERN NATIONS. 

Tue manners of the pastoral nations in Asia have undergone so 
little change, that you may see among them illustrations of nearly 
a!l the customs that are described in the Holy Scripture; and a tra- 
veller in any part of the East will meet with the most satisfactory 
evidences of the unaffected veracity of the sacred writers. To a 
European, the description of many simple Oriental customs appears 
a romance ; and connected as they are with so much miraculous 
anecdote, it is very assuring to find that those who described the 
lives and actions of the people of antiquity, did it not in any spirit 
of exaggeration ; and that relations which appear to us highly co- 
loured, are told in the simple and natural idiom of the countries 
and days the writers lived in. 

The Toorkmuns pride themselves much on their hospitality, and 
they feel affronted if a traveller passes their camp without stopping. 
When a stranger comes to an oubeh, he is invited into the first 
tent, the master of which welcomes him by taking his hands within 
his own, and holding the bridle of his horse, orders his wife to 
prepare refreshment for their guest. There can hardly be a livelier 
illustration of the manners of the patriarchs than this :—instance, 





Abraham’s running from his tent-door in the plains of Mamre, to 
meet and welcome the angels, praying them to rest themselves, 
and comfort their hearts with a morsel of bread ; and then his 
desiring Sarah his wife to make ready quickly three measures of 
fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. 

As far as giving to eat and to drink, the Toorkmuns are hospi- 
table ; but the very man who gives you bread in his tent will not 
scruple to fall upon you when you are beyond its precincts. This 
same hospitality of wandering tribes has been so lauded by poets 
and others, that it has become a fashion to talk as if the virtue 
existed only among demi-savages, and a man who exercises it shall 
be excused, though he be a thief anda cut-throat. Your person is 
sacred, and your life is to be dearer to him than his own, while 
you are under the shadow of his tent; but you cannot remain 
there for ever. Perhaps at the very moment you are eating his 
salt, your host is thinking how, at a future occasion, he may best 
transfer part of your wealth to himself; and when you do meet 
him on his plain, the odds are very much against you. 

The usual food of the Toorkmuns is unleavened wheaten or 
barley bread. They knead the dough in a wooden trough or upon 
a dried skin, and bake it on the hearth, by covering it up in wood 
embers. They also prepare meal with oil or clarified butter ;— 
instance the widow of Zarephath’s cake (see the 17th chapter of 
the first Book of Kings). The loaf being laid upon a cloth, is 
broken into four pieces ; the master says ‘‘ Bismillah,” as a signal 
to commence the meal ; and a stranger who happens to be present, 
but not inclined to eat, would break off a morsel and put it into 
his bosom, not to slight the invitation. (Common courtesy to 
each other is pleasing, even among these uncivilised people.) As 
a better food, they eat rice or yarma (bruised wheat) with sour 
milk ; and on great occasions a sheep is killed, and soup or pilaw 
made. Their common drink is butter-milk ; and, in season, the 
wealthy are said to get tipsy with kimmiz, or fermented mare’s- 
milk.—Conolly’s Journey to the North of India. 





THE POEMS AND LYRICS OF ROBERT NICHOLL. 

THE following are a few specimens of the poems and lyrics of 
Robert Nicholl, a songster who loved song so much that he might 
almost be said to have died with the singing,—his death occurred 
at the age of twenty-three. When we look at the humble cir- 
cumstances of his birth and education, his youth, and the zeal and 
ardour with which he edited the ‘‘ Leeds Times’’ until he died, 
we must set him down as no ordinary individual, whether we 
regard only what he did, or the promise that he gave of greater 
things, had he been spared to have matured his highly intellectual 
and moral mind. How finely in the following, entitled ‘‘ Youth’s 
Dreams,” he depicts his feelings when, in his boyish days, he 
herded cattle on the hills—for accident had made him a “‘herd,’’ 
although Nature, during his herdship, was fitting him for a very 
different situation ; and it was as good a workshop as a poet could 
wish for, to try his ‘‘ prentice han’”’ in ; the materials lay at his 
feet. It is amid such scenes of hill, and dale, and running water, 
where the lungs play freely, and the heart throbs quickly and 
kindly, that the poet must collect matter for his work, though he 
may give it shape and existence in the darkest dungeon. It was 
while lving on the hills, wrapt in his ‘‘ plaidie,’’ that Nicholl gave 
vent to the first lispings of poetry. While he attended his flocks, 
he watched the flowers spring into bloom ; and when they decayed, 
he gathered up the perfume they had left behind (we scent it in 
his verse) ; the humming of the bees was to him a sweet melody, 
and their ‘‘ bikes ” books of instruction: but listen to 


YOUTH’S DREAMS. 


A pleasant thing it is to mind 
A’ youthfu’ thochts an’ things— 
To pw’ the fruit that on the tree 
O’ memory ripely hings— 
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To live again the happiest hours 
O’ happy days gane by— : 
To dream again, as I hae dream’d, 

Whan I was herdin’ kye! 


Thae days I thocht that far awa, 
Whar hill an’ sky seem met, 

The bounds o’ this mais¢ glorious earth; 
On mountain-tops war’ set ;— 

That sun, an’ mune, an’ blinkin starns, 
Shone doon frae heaven high, 

To licht earth’s garden: sae I dream’d 
Whan I was herdin’ kye. 


I thocht the little burnies ran, 
An’ sang the while to me !— 

To glad me, flowers cam’ on the earth, 
An’ leaves upo’ the tree ; 

An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie— 

O’ beauteous things like thae I dream’d 
Whan I was herdin’ kye. 


Sae weel I loed a’ things o’ earth !— 
The trees, the buds, the flowers, 

The sun, the mune, the lochs an’ glens, 
The spring’s an’ simmer’s hours !— 

A withered wudland twig wad bring 
The tears into my eye !— 

Laugh on; but there are souls 0° love 
In laddies herdin’ kye. 


O! weel I mind how I wad muse 
An’ think, had I the power, 

How happy, happy I wad make 
lik heart the warld o’er !— 

The gift, unendin’ happiness— 
The joyfu’ giver, 1 !— 

Sae pure an’ haly war my dreams 
Whan I was herdin’ kye. 


A siller stream o” purest love 
Ran through my bosom then! 

It yearn’d to bless a’ human things— 
To love a’ livin’ men !— 

Yet scornfully the thoughtless fule 
Wad pass the laddie by ! 

But, O! I bless the happy time 
Whan I was herdin’ kye. 


But while the current runs strong towards his home and coun- 
try, it does not swallow up all his sympathies ; his spirit is noble, 
and wide in its range—it takes in all lands and all men, whatever 
is beautiful and good, and he argues that nothing is wholly desti- 
tute of goodness—here is a proof. 


I DARE NOT SCORN. 


I may not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawi— 

The slave who dares not burst his cham— 
The tyrant in his hall. 


The vile oppressor, who hath made | 
The widow’d mother mourn, 

Though worthless, soulless, he may stand, 
I cannot, dare not scorn. 


The darkest night that shrouds the sky 
Of beauty hath a share; 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there. 


I pity all that evil are— 
I pity and I mourn! 

Tut the Supreme hath fashion’d all— 
And, oh! I dare not scorn. 


This is the eye with which true genius looks at humanity. The 
poet breathes a divine spirit—he pities and he mourns, but he 
cannot scorn those whom passion or misfortune has drawn into 
error, not even the smallest object, living or dead; all are to him 
one long chain of relationship. 

The next that we extract is remarkable for the truth of nature 
which the author has put into the mouth of a child. There is no 
exaggeration about the picture, such as is generally the case when 
children are poetically painted, where they are made to utter forth 
precepts with the gravity of a Bacon, or solve problems with the 
ingenuity of a Sir Isaac Newton. The thoughts and feelings are 
those of a thinking child, yet still a child—one who has observed, 
and reflected on her observations, as far as her years and limited 
experience would allow. Her love comes forth gushingly, whether 
for her mama, or “ the bonnie wee croodlin doo ;’’ and we cannot 
but sympathise with juvenile affection. The oldest of us become 
children, when listening to such outpourings as the following 


THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 
You said my lip was red, mama; 
You said my face was fair ; 
You said my brow was white, mama, 
An’ silken was my hair. 
An you ca’d me your ivfant lassie sweet, 
While I sat on the green grass at your feet; 
An’ you said, while laigh was your tearfu’ mane, 
I was like my father dead an’ gane: 
O! I aye wad like to be, mama, 
What thou cu’d luve fu’ weel, 
An’ ever by your knee 
Your bairn wad like to kneel, mama; 
Your bairn wad like to kneel. 


Do you mind the simmer day, mama, 
Whan through the woods we went, 
Whan the e’enin’ sunlight red, mama, 
Wi’ the leaves sae green was blent ? 
An’ ye shawed me the wild wud birdies a’, 
The lintie green an’ the wren sae sma’; 
Aw’ I heard ilk singer chaunt the sang, 
The green, green leaves an’ buds amang, 
An’ O! their sangs war sweet, mama, 
An’ their life was blithe and free ; 
An’ there’s ane | there did meet, 
Whilk I wad like to be, mama; 
Whilk I wad like to be! 


It’s no the lintie green, mama ; 
An’ it’s no the robin grey ; 
An’ it’s no the little wren, mama; 
Nor the mavis on the spray: 
But O! it’s the bonnie wee croodlin doo, 
That churm’d its sang whar’ the beeches grew, 
Wi’ its downy wing and its glossy breast, 
An’ its loving heart, an’ its forest nest. 
An’ though my lip be red, mama, 
An’ though my face be fair, 
I wish my hame war made 
Wi’ the bonnie wild doo there, mama; 
Wi’ the bonnie wild doo there ! 


If I had the wild doo’s wing, mama, 
I far awa’ wad flee, 
Whar my faither, whom ye mourn, mama, 
Is watchin’ thee en’ me! 
And I wad press his lips to mine, 
As ye aften press my cheek to thine; 
I wad say to him my e’ening prayer, 
An’ drap to sleep on his bosom there ! 
Syne back your wee croodlin doo, mama, 
Wad come to its mither'’s hand, 
And tidings bring to you 
O’ that far an’ better land, mama— 








O’ that far and better !and. 
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But our poet is not always in a serious mood ; he can throw off 
his melancholy, and be as merry as the merriest of us. His heart- 
strings are for all tunes—he can be playful and paukie, as seen 
in ‘‘ The Wooing,”’ in ‘* My Mither maunna ken,” in ‘‘ Janet; ” 
and graphically comic in ‘‘ The auld Beggar Man,” ‘‘ Minister 
Tam,’”’ and ‘‘ The Dominie,” a class of characters peculiar to 
Scotland. Although his pieces of this description are not so good 
as those of a serious cast, for it isin the tender and the reflective 
that his greatest strength lies, yet they will assuredly give delight 
to those who are fonder of hearing a ‘‘ guffaw’”’ than of dropping 
atear. ‘It’s a lang gate that has nae turning,’ says the proverb, 
and its truth is exemplified in 


MINISTER TAM. 


A wee raggit laddie he cam’ to our toun, 

“Wi his hair for a bannet—his taes through his shoon; 
An’ aye when we gart him rise up in the morn, 

The ne’er-do-weel herdit the kye ’mang the corn: 

We sent him to gather the sheep on the hill— 

No for work, but to keep him frae mischief and ill; 
But he huntit the ewes, and he rade on the ram: 

Sic a hellicat deevi) was Minister Tam ! 


My auld auntie sent him for sugar an’ tea— 

She kentna, douce woman! how toothsome was he !— 
As hamewith he cam’ wi’t, he paikit a bairn, 

An’ harried a nest doun amang the lang fern ; 

Then, while he was restin’ within the green shaw, 

My auld auntie’s sugar he lickit it a’; 

Syne a drubbing to miss, he sair sickness did sham: 
Sic a slie tricksey shangie was Minister Tam ! 


But a Carritch [catechism] he took, when his ain deevil bade; 
Av’ wi’ learnin’ the laddie had maistly gaen mad: 

Nae apples he pu’ed noo; nae bee-bykes he smored; 

The bonnie wee trouties gat rest in the ford ; 

Wi’ the lasses at e’enin’ nae mair he wad fight ; 

He was learnin’ and spellin’ frae mornin’ to night ; 

He grew mim as a puddock, an’ quiet as a lamb :— 

Gude safe’s! sic a change was on Minister Tam! 


His breeks they war torn, an’ his coat it was bare ; 
But he gaed to the schule, and he took to the lear ; 
He fought wi’ a masterfu’ heart up the brae, 

Till to see him aye toilin’ I maistly was wae ! 

But his wark noo is endit—our Tammie has grown 
To a kirk wi’ a steeple—a black silken gown!— 
Sic a change frae our laddie wha barefooted cam, 
Wi’ his wig white wi’ pouther is Minister Tam ! 


The following is perhaps the most affecting composition in the 
volume—the very title is melancholy. 


I AM BLIND. 


The woodland! O! how beautiful, 
How pleasant it must be ! 

How soft its grass—how fresh the leaves 
Upon each forest tree ! 

T hear it, wild rejoicing birds 
Their songs of gladness sing! 

To see them leap from bough to bough 
Must be a pleasant thing ;— 

I must but image it in mind, 

I cannot see it—I am blind! 


I feel the fragrance of the flowers— 
Go. pull me one, I pray! 

The leaves are green upon its stalk 
’Tis richly red, you say ? 

Oh ! it must full of beauty be— 
It hath a pleasant smell ! 

Could I but see its loveliness, 
My heart with joy would swell !— 

I can but image it in mind— 

I ne’er shall see it—I am blind! 





The trees are glorious green, you say, 
Their branches widely spread ; 

And nature on their budding leaves 
Its nursing dew hath shed. 

They must be fair !—but what is green? 
What is a spreading tree ? 

What is a shady woodla:d walk ? 
Say, canst thou answer me ?— 

No! I may image them in mind, 

But cannot know them—I am blind! 


The songsters that so sweetly chant 
Within the sky so fair, 

Until my heart with joy doth leap, 
As it a wild bird were !— 

How seem they to the light-bless’d eye? 
What! are they then so small? 

Can sounds of such surpassing joy 
From things so tiny fall = 

I must but image them in mind— 

I cannot see them—! am blind! 


A something warm comes e’er my hand~ 
What is it? pray thee tell !— 

Sunlight come down among the trees 
Into this narrow dell.— 

Thou seest the sunlight and the sun, 
And both are very bright ! 

*Tis well they are not known to me, 
Or I might loathe my night! 

But I may image them in mind— 

1 ne’er shall see them—I am blind ! 


My hand is resting on your cheek— 
’Tis soft as fleecy snow ; 

My sister, art thou very fair? 
That thou art good, I know.— 

Thou art—thou art! I feel the blush 
Along thy neck doth wend !— 

Thou must be fair—so carefully 
Thy brother thou dost tend! 

But I must image thee in mind— 

I cannot see thee—I am blind! 


The changes of the earth and sky, 
All nature’s glow and gloom, 

Must ever be unknown to me— 
My soul is in a tom>! 

©! I can feel the blessed sun, 
Mirth, music, tears that fall, 

And darkness sad, and joy, and woe— 
Yea, Nature’s movements all ; 

But I must image them in mind— 

I cannot see them—I am blind ! 

How the tenderness and meditativeness of the poet is shown in 
the above beautiful lyric! What should come in at the eyes enter 
through the other senses into the brain; yet his heart is full of 
joy ; he can hear the song of the glad birds, and smell the fragrance 
of the flowers, and in that much he feels something of their 
beauty ; the rays of the sun fall on his hands, and in the warmth 
knows he its brightness ; in the goodness of his sister (he is sure 
that she is good, for she is good to her blind brother) he can tell 
her fairness; and how kindly and lovingly he speaks under his 
misfortunes !—it is but the same spirit of universal benevolence 
that runs through all the author’s writings. 

We will extract one piece more; it is entitled ‘ Visions,” and 
is capitally expressed, independent of the philosophy that so 
strongly marks it- 

VISIONS. 


** My hand is strong, my heart is bold, 
My purpose stern,” I said; 

* And shall I rest till I have wreathed 
Fame’s garland round my head ? 
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No! men shall point to me, and say, 
See what the bold can do !” 

“ You dream!” a chilling Whisper said, 
And quick the vision flew. 


“ Yes, I will gain,” I musing thought, 
“ Power, pomp, and potency ; 
Whate’er the proudest may have been 
That straightway will I be. 
Pll write my name on human hearts 
So deep, "twill ne’er decay!" 
“ You dream !” and as the Whisper spoke, 
My vision fled away. 


“T’'m poor,” I said; “ but I will toil, 
And gather store of gold; 
And in my purse the fate of kings 
And nations I will hold: 
I'll follow Fortune, till my path 
With wealth untold she strew !”” 
Again ‘* You dream!” the Whisper said, 
And straight my vision flew. 


« I'll breathe to men,” I proudly thought, ; 
“A strain of poesy, 

Like the angelic songs of old 
In fire and energy. 

My thoughts the thoughts of many lands, 
Of many men, shall grow !""— 

“You dream!” the Whisper scorning said— 
I dared not answer No. 


“If I can gain nor name nor power, 
Nor gold, by high emprise, 

Bread to the hungry I will give, 
And dry the orphan’s eyes ; 

Through me the sun of joy shall find 
Its way to sorrow’s door!” 

“ The wildest dream of all,” then said 
The Whisper—“ you are poor.” 


**]’m poor, unheeded ; but I'll be 
An honest man,” I said; 

“ Trutu I shall worship, yea and feel 
For all whom Gop hath made ; 

The poor and honest man can stand 
With an unblenching brow 

Before earth’s highest—such I'll be!” 
The Whisper spoke not now!” 





PEACE AND WAR. 


WE have lately seen the repose of Europe disturbed by ‘‘ wars 
and rumours of wars,’’ sounding in loud alarm from various quar- 
ters. We have seen the tranquillity of twenty-five years’ duration 
threatened to be broken up in a manner which would give little 
hopes of any return to a quiescent state without our passing through 
the ordeal of a long protracted struggle ; and broken, too, for a | 
cause so slight as to make the prospect of peace still more remote, | 
since there will be no one particular object in the view of any of 
the belligerent powers on whose attainment or concession they will 
subside into repose. 

The most remarkable circumstance connected with our present 
peace is, that it has lasted so long; more than a quarter of a 
century has passed by, during which the quiet of the nations of 
Europe has been undisturbed by any hostility—at least, by any 
that could be dignified by the name of war; and when before can | 
so long a period of concord be discovered? We have heard of a | 
thirty-years’ war, but when have we heard of a thirty-years’ peace ? 
Even when a brief interval has happened to interrapt the career of 
warfare, there is always some cause sought for to account for so 
unusual an occurrence, and as it were to excuse it: either some 





plague has desolated the land ; or intestine dissensions have com- 
pelled the sovereign to attend to the safety of his own dominions, 
instead of trying to conquer his neighbours; or a long and bloody 
war has so exhausted and devastated all the kingdoms engaged in 
it, that from very weakness they have been unable to continue the 
struggle. We may observe, too, that the monarch during whose 
reign such a time of inactivity has arrived is always subject to the 
imputation of weakness—accused, in fact, of being in fault, as if it 
were a misfortune arising from his sloth or imbecility. 

In truth, war was the rule, and peace the exception. War ap- 
peared the natural state of society, and peace merely an accident— 
sometimes necessary, but always to be lamented, like the sleep that 
man is compelled to undergo to fit him for the duties of the day. 
Such is the result deduced from the chronicles of all empires during 
the ages of the past. 

The Greeks, who are the first nations of whom we may be said 
to retain any authentic account, became a people highly civilised 
and enlightened, at once philosophical and warlike, and continued 
at the height of their prosperity for a period of little more than 
three generations ; and yet during this short time they undertook 
numberless wars with every country around them—with Persia—in 
Africa,—against their island neighbours in the Mediterranean,— 
against their continental neighbours to the north, whom they called 
barbarians,—most of all, against one another. For many years 
the narratives of their historians always finish with the same 
phrase—‘‘ And the summer being over, the armies on both sides 
severally withdrew into winter-quarters: ’’ and then, for the next 
few months, there is no more history, because there is no more 
war ! 

And thus they continued, philosophising and fighting, till they 
lost their independence and their power, and became melted up 
into a part of that vast dominion which Alexander possessed, and 
which he left at his death to be divided among his generals; who 
shared it between them, and they and their descendants still conti- 
nued to fight for one cause or another with undiminished activity. 

The Romans succeeded as rulers of the world, and with them 
war was more than ever the state of nature: for they were go- 
verned, during five hundred years, by consuls whose jurisdiction 
lasted only for twelve months each, and every one of whom was, of 
course, desirous that his year should be made memorable by some 
new achievement. They had a temple dedicated to Janus, which 
was shut only during time of peace. In seven centuries after it 
was built, the doors were closed only three times. 

In more modern times, the world has grown too wide for us to 
follow the narrative of its conflicts and battles—its aggressions 
and retaliations ; these belong rather to the voluminous pages of a 
Universal History. But the same course was still pursued ; every 
page was found marked with the stain of blood: and in our own 
quarter of the globe, in Europe alone, we can find enough wars to 
complete an almost unbroken series, down to the last treaty of 
peace ;—wars, some of them undertaken on the slightest possible 
pretexts ; some on no pretext at all, but the mere lust of conquest 
and glory; some from the most ridiculous and even childish 
causes. 

When William the First, called the Conqueror, was ill, the 
king of France said of him, in the coarse phrase of the time, 
‘that he only lay in of a big belly.””_ The English king, hearing 
of this, answered (continuing the metaphor) that at his churching 
he would have all France illuminated : so, when he recovered, he 
marched into the French dominions, burning whatever towns he 
could take; and might possibly have kept his word, and illumi- 
nated all France after that fashion, only his horse happening to 
stumble while riding over some hot ashes caused by one of these 
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illuminations, he was thrown off on his head, and died, and his son 
reigned in his stead. Louis the Fifteenth of France commenced a 
war which lasted many years, because Madame de Pompadour, his 
mistress, desired revenge for an epigram that offended her vanity. 
In the time of his predecessor, Louis the Fourteenth, peace was 
broken because Louvois, the minister, found his favour at court 
diminishing, and the Grand Monarque becoming impatient and 
intractable ; so he gave him a war to divert his mind, and make 
himself necessary. 

Some kings have invaded countries, and well-nigh ruined them, 
** because they loved them.”” Shakspeare makes Henry the Fifth 
say that he loved France so well that he would not part with a 
village of it; so he marched his army through it, burning and 
plundering. Others, because they loved their queens or a princess. 
Henry the Eighth sent an army into Scotland when he wanted to 
make a match between his son Edward and the Scottish Mary ; 
which made one of the guardian nobles say, that “they did not so 
much dislike the match as the manner of wooing.’’ And more re- 
cently another cause has been found, worse, if possible, than either 
of these—namely, the avarice of its general. The war in Flanders, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, was protracted for no other 
reason than because the Duke of Marlborough found it profitable. 

Goldsmith, in his ‘* Citizen of the World,”—which is written 
in the character of a Chinese, who has visited London, and sends 
an account of our European manners and customs to a friend still 
resident in the Celestial Empire—savs of our wars, that the nations 
of Europe pick out some cause for a quarrel, levy large armies, 
and invade each other’s territories, taking fortresses, destroying 
fleets and cities, and wasting blood and treasure, till they are quite 
exhausted ; and then sitting down, just as they began, to recruit 
their strength for a new encounter. And this picture was only 
too true. 

Among all these wars, there have arisen, at various periods, what 
were called Religious Wars, undertaken for the propagation of cer- 
éain creeds and forms of worship: crusades against the Saracens, 
to recover the holy sepulchre; crusades against the Albigenses, 
who repudiated the doctrines of popery before the Reformation ; 
wars of the Covenant in Scotland, so called because the Scotch 
presbyterians had covenanted together to resist episcopacy ; and 
holy wars in all countries, wherein kings have set themselves up as 
defenders of the faith, and having selected forty thousand mission- 
aries, gave them a banner with ‘‘ Pro Deo” —For Our God— 
inscribed on it, and sent them against the unbelievers, or the mis- 
believers, to convert or kill them, as the case might be: of which 
wars it is to be noticed, that they are far more bloody, more dis- 
tinguished for deeds of treachery and remorseless cruelty, than any 
other; and for a very natural reason. In most wars, when two 
leaders and two armies encounter one another—fighting, perhaps, 
to settle some trifling dispute between their respective sovereigns, 
or to prove their right to a certain portion of territory, the men 
that composed those armies have little interest in the quarrel; they 
personally feel no hatred to the men whom they call enemies, and 
often interchange courtesies, or even friendships, with them, except 
during the hours of actual conflict. 

It is not so in a religious war: there every soldier in either 
army knows that his opponents are men who despise or abhor his 
creed ; believing it mistaken at least, if not pernicious, and he feels 
personally insulted by such belief ; and therefore, when in battle, 
he strikes as much for his own private revenge as for the general 
victory ; and if he conquer, all his evil passions are let loose 
against the vanquished, to whom he shows no mercy. While 
believing, as he has been taught, that they are the enemies of God 
as well as to himself, he feels sanctioned by a divine authority, 





and no scruple of remorse occurs to interrupt his career of 
cruelty. 

War is truly the state of nature—that is, of such fierce, untamed 
nature as existed in primitive times, 

** When wild in woods the noble savage ran ; ” 

and which times some modern philosophers have appeared to regret 
so much—when the only law acknowledged was the law of the 
strongest, and the motto of every man was that which some Scot- 
tish elans long retained on their crest, ‘‘ Thou shalt want before I 
want !’’ In those times peace was almost unknown: the weak 
could not have it, because their very weakness was a temptation 
to the spoiler; for it was only the “strong man armed’’ that 
could keep his goods in peace; and the strong would not, since 
what was the advantage of their strength if they did not employ 
it? 

Mankind have grown somewhat wiser since those times ; and in 
one thing there is an unquestionable improvement—namely, in the 
modes and customs of war itself. Not only have much of the 
courtesies and humanities of modern mazners been introduced 
into it, but the battle-field is now less bloody, and the contest is 
decided more by manceuvre than actual slaughter ; a change aris- 
ing from the use of artillery, as compared with the ancient sword 
and spear. When cannon were first invented, it was said that 
thenceforth there would be no need of fighting ; but let the nations 
who had cause of quarrel muster all their artillery, and when each 
had counted the pieces of ordnance, and reckoned up the weight of 
the balls they could throw, let whichever was weakest sue for peace. 
This, of course, was an exaggeration ; yet still the introduction of 
powder and shot has evidently produced, in some degree, the effect 
described. Battles were formerly very often nothing but a multi- 
plicity of duels fought hand to hand; they are now distant encoun- 
ters decided by position, like a game of chess, and war in general 
has become mechanical. 

During the war in the Peninsula, there was an instance where 
the English and French armies had come into collision, and a 
general engagement seemed on the point of commencing, when the 
respective generals discovered a position—a hill-top, or rocky 
eminence—some miles off, whose possession they both perceived 
would be a vast importance. Instead of fighting, the troops on 
either side were hurried on to reach this desired point ; and a race 
took place along two parallel ridges, sometimes within gunshot, 
when several thousand men were rushing along, endeavouring to 
outstrip each other ; the winner of the goal knowing that victory 
might be considered his before a man had fallen. 

Within the last two years, we have heard of the trial of a new 
engine, which was said to possess most extensive powers in destroy- 
ing life, and annihilating whatever it was directed against; and 
this engine was called the Pacificator ! 

But let us hope that the world is growing wiser still, and will 
find better pacificators than engines of destruction. We find some 
encouragement in this hope in the many years of peace we have 
lately enjoyed ; and still more in the recollection that during those 
years many questions have been quietly arranged, which would at 
one time have occasioned an appeal to arms. We find, too, that 
war can no longer be commenced for the mere gratification of the 
ambition or revenge of one man. Every year is giving more influ- 
ence to the voice of the wide-spread masses which compose the 
population of a nation ; and these masses are the least likely to 
commence or to continue a war ; for they will soon learn that the 
burden will fall on them, while in the glory and the rewards they 
have small share. 

An interchange of friendships, sometimes even of relationships, 
and all the effects of free and constant intercourse, are likewise 
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melting down the antipathies that once divided the different 
nations of Europe. Even the notion entertained for so many cen- 
turies, that the French and English were “ natural enemies,” is 
at last dying away ; and the multiplied relations of commerce are 
adding all the weight of private interest to the scale; and this is 
not small, since when, in two nations, a large body of their inha- 
bitants would be wholly or partially ruined by an interruption of 
amity, there may be presumed to exist there a Peace Society of no 
inconsiderable influence. 

And will not Religion lend her aid ?—No longer permitting her 
name to be used as the watchword of strife, her precepts to be 
perverted into edicts of blood, or her banner to wave over fields of 
battle, will she not again become the messenger of glad tidings and 
good-will, granting to all men the blessing, in the words, of her 
Divine Founder, Peace be unto you? 





SINGULAR EFFECTS OF A FLASH OF 
LIGHTNING. 

Own Friday the 13th of April, 1832, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. F. 
Boddington, having partaken of some refreshment at Tenbury, 
placed their servants inside their post-chariot, and mounted them- 
selves the barouche seat behind, that they might enjoy the scenery 
on the road to Bromyard, through the ramifications of the Abber- 
ley Hills. It was about half-past three when they left, the sun 
shining, and the sky serene; but hefore they had proceeded far, 
they observed a dark and singular-looking cloud to arise nearly in 
the direction of their route, and at the end of about three miles 
and a half, a few drops of rain began to fall; they debated 
whether they should get inside the carriage, but agreed that the 
storm (for such it appeared to be) was passing off to the right, and 
that it would, in all probability, be only a slight shower, as the 
cloud in their immediate vicinity, although particularly dark and 
angry-looking, was of very small dimensions. At this time a 
clap of distant thunder was heard, but no lightning was seen. Mr. 
Boddington put up an umbrella, but perceiving it was an old one 
somewhat torn, he gave it to his wife to hold over her bonnet, 
while he put up another. When in the act of extending the latter, 
a flash of lightning struck them both senseless, threw the horses 
on the ground, and cast the post-boy to a considerable distance. 
The servants inside were untouched, and indeed unconscious of 
the real nature of the accident. The man says he heard no pre- 
vious thunder, but that a vivid flash of lightning, proceeding, as 
he thought, from the side of the road next to which he sat, was 
accompanied by an instantaneous report like the discharge of a 
highly-loaded blunderbuss, and he concluded that some one 
had shot the horses. He acknowledges that he was so panic- 
struck that for a few seconds he sat still, but on recovering from 
the momentary alarm he let down the side-gliss, and looked 
out to see whether his master and mistress were safe. He was 
shocked to see the head of the former hanging over the 
seat, and apparently lifeless. He immediately jumped from 
the carriage, and ascended the steps from behind, raised his 
master’s head, and found that his clothes were on fire. His mis- 
tress was standing up, tearing off her bonnet and shawls. Her 
account of the matter is this; that she neither saw the flash, nor 
heard the thunder ; but her first consciousness was the feeling of 
suffocation, and that she was pulling off her clothes to obtain air. 
She felt, however, that they had been struck by lightning, and im- 
mediately commenced assisting the servants to extinguish the fire 
that was still consuming the dress of her husband. 

The passage of the electric fluid, as connected with Mrs. Bod- 
dington, was most distinctly to be traced. It struck the umbrella 





she had in her hand, which was literally shivered to pieces, both 
the springs in the handle forced out, the wires that extended the 
whalebone broken, and the cotton covering rent into a thousand 
shreds. From the wires of the umbrella, the fluid passed to the 
wire round the bonnet, the cotton thread that was twisted 
round that wire, marking the place of entrance over the left eye, 
by its being burnt off from that spot all round the right side, 
crossing the back of the head, and down into the neck above the 
left shoulder; the hair that came into contact with it was also 
singed. It here made a hole in the handkerchief that was round 
her throat, and zigzagged along the skin of her neck to the steel 
busk of her stays, leaving a painful but not deep wound, and also 
affecting the hearing of the leftear. It entered the external sur- 
face of the busk. This is clearly proved, by the brown paper case 
in which it was enclosed being perforated on the outside, and the 
busk itself being fused for about a quarter of an inch on the upper 
surface, presenting a blistered appearance. Its passage down the 
busk could not be traced in any way; there was no mark what- 
ever on the steel, nor was the paper that covered it discoloured or 
altered in the slightest degree ; its exit at the bottom, however, 
was clearly indicated as its entrance at the top; the steel was 
fused in the same manner, and the paper perforated in the same 
way, but on the opposite side. The busk acquired curious mag- 
netic properties. 

There were marks of burning on the gown and petticoat above 
the steel; and the inside of the stays, and all the garments under 
the stays, were pierced by the passage of the fluid to her thighs, 
where it made wounds on both; but that on the left so deep, 
and so near the femoral artery, that the astonishment is that she 
escaped with her life; even as it was, the hemorrhage was very 
great. Every article on which she sat was perforated, to the 
cushion of the seat, the cloth of which was much torn ; and itis 
worthy of observation, that every article the electric fluid passed 
through had a singed appearance at the edges, and for a short 
time a sulphureous smell. No ignition of any of the combustible 
articles took place; nor did the lady’s wounds present the appear- 
ance of burns. The cushion of the barouche seat was stuffed 
with horse-hair, through which the stream must have passed, 
though no sign to indicate its passage was visible ; the cloth edge 
of the cushion, however, immediately behind where Mrs. Bodding- 
ton sat, was torn outwards, and the leather that covered the iron 
forced off at the same spot, clearly marking its egress at this 
place. 

When Mr. Boddington was first discovered, he was insensible, 
in which state he remained for about ten minutes, when he re- 
vived sufficiently to inquire where he was, but relates that he was 
perfectly unconscious of what had occurred ; that he felt his eye- 
sight affected, and a pain all over him, but that he knew not from 
what cause these sensations arose. 

The umbrella in this case was also the conductor. The main 
force of the shock appears to have passed down the handle to his 
left arm, though a portion of it made a hole through the brim of 
his hat, and burned off all the hair that was below it, together with 
his eyelashes and eyebrows : the fragments of the burned parts fajl- 
ing into his eyes, deprived him of sight for the last two or three 
days ; but his eyes were not otherwise injured. His left hand was 
shattered, his gold shirt-buttons fused, and his clothes torn in a 
most extraordinary manner, and a deep wound was inflicted in his 
wrist. His arm was laid bare to the elbow, which is presumed to 
have been at the moment very near the left waistcoat-pocket, in 
which there was a knife ; this also was forced from its situation, 
and found upon the ground: a severe wound was made on his 
body, and every part of his dress torn away as if by gunpowder, 
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From the knife it passed to the iron of the seat, wounding his 
back, and setting fire to his clothes in its passage. Another por- 
tion descended to the right arm, which had hold of the lower part 
of the stick of the umbrella, was attracted by the sleeve-button, 
where it made a wound, but slight as compared with that on the 
left, passed down the arm to a gold pencil-case in the right waist- 
coat pocket. His great-coat was torn to pieces ; and the coat, im- 
mediately above the waistcoat-pocket, much rent; but the waist- 
coat itself was merely perforated on the external part where the 
discharge entered by a hole about the size of a pea, and on the in- 
side by a similar hole at the other extremity of the pencil-case, 
where it passed out, setting fire to his trousers and drawers, and 
inflicting a deep wound round his back, the whole of which was 
literally flayed. 

The whole shock was now collected in the iron, which formed 
the back of the barouche seat: it was broken into two immedi- 
ately opposite the spring, and the ends of the fractured parts 
bent forward so as nearly to touch it. By this conveyance it is 
supposed to have diffused itself over the whole of the under car- 
riage, and to have passed to the earth by the tires of the wheels, 
four holes being made in the road at the points they touched at 
the moment of the shock ; though the carriage was not standing in 
them at the time it stopped. The horse the postilion rode was 
found to be dead, the other was not hurt, but evidently panic-struck. 
He rose as soon as the harness was cleared from him, in a profuse 
sweat and trembling. On inspecting the dead horse, no wound 
was found, nor any apparent cause for his death; but when he was 
skinned, the flesh down the spine, for about three inches in width, 
was quite black and putrid. The post-boy was thrown off some 
yards, but perfectly unhurt. 

‘¢ The collateral facts must now be mentioned. The landlord of 
the inn at Tenbury saw the flash of lightning that must have 
caused the accident ; he observed that he had never before seen so 
singular a flash, as it appeared to divide into four parts when 
it came within about thirty yards of the earth. It should seem, 
therefore, that they were not struck by a single discharge of elec- 
tric matter, but were enveloped in a mass of electricity; and this 
is the more probable from the traces of the different strokes being 
so distinct, and yet taking such opposite directions. The fluid 
seems to have pervaded the whole atmosphere, as many things were 
magnetised,that were not in the line of any of the tracks that could 
betraced. For instance, Mr. Boddington’s watch was in his fob, 
and quite out of the line described by either of the shocks that 
passed over him. After the accident it was found necessary to 
send it to a watchmaker, who, on taking it to pieces, found the 
steel parts, particularly the balance-wheel, to be highly magnetised. 
Two pair of scissors, also, that were in Mrs. Boddington’s work- 
box, were found accidentally two months after the accident to be 
magnetic.”’"—London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine. 





THE FEUDS OF THE FORTIES. 

Sir Watter Scort, it is said, observed that the most remark- 
hble of the civil wars of England took place, or had their immediate 
origin, in the years that elapsed between the fortieth and fiftieth 
year of each century. Coming downwards from the Conquest 
(which was itself but the closing blow of the civil discord conse- 
quent on Earl Godwin’s enmity against the Normans, which broke 
out shortly after the accession of Edward the Confessor, in 1042,) 
we find that in 1140 raged that civil war between the Empress 
Matilda and King Stephen, which was carried on with various 
fortune—at one time making Stephen a prisoner, at another driv- 
ing out Matilda as a fugitive. While it lasted, all contemporary 
authors agree in describing it as most horrible. In 1240 began 





the dispute of Henry III. with the Earl of Montfort ; in 1244 
there was a scheme for dethroning him, and civil tumult prevailed 
thenceforward to the end of his reign. The fourteenth century 
(thanks to the victories of Edward III.) forms an exception ; and 
yet the wars carried on among barons of Norman blood in the 
ancient French dominions of England, and the invasion of King 
David Bruce, met by Queen Philippa at Nevil’s Cross, were some- 
thing like contests of kindred squadrons. In 1444, Henry VI. 
married Margaret of Anjou, whence date the wars of the Roses. 
The vigorous government of the Tudors—especially of the rather 
remarkable prince who did not die until 1547—rendered the chances 
of civil war in England slight indeed ; but, as Turner will tell us, 
‘*the war with the papal hierarchy, however beneficial to the 
English mind, from its abolition of a debilitating bondage, produced 
to Henry a series of private machinations and of personal danger, 
as well as public attacks: ’’ and if he met no enemy in the field, 
he kept them constantly engaged on the scaffold ; and Scotland, 
during the fatal period from 1540 to 1550, amply supplied the 
defect of civil wars in England. Need we say what happened 
from 1641 to 1648 ; or in 1745 and 1746 ? 
The eye that o’er old England’s annals glances 
Will mark it, that when each succeeding age 
Hath come to its fourth decade, civil rage 
Biazes among us. Hot the war-steed prances, 
By Briton spurred 'gainst Briton—swords and lances 
Are dyed with kindred blood—the sire will wage 
Sad conflict with his son—with fierce-flung gage 
Brother calls brother to the field’s fell chances, 
Then kindled in meek Henry’s time his bride 
The feuds that bathed the Roses bright in blood— 
Then the stern Roundhead fell’d the Cavalier— 
Then burst Charles Edward from the Grampian side. 
Will these dark precedents again hold good ? 
The time once more has come—are the like slaughters near ? 


—Fraser’s Magazine. 





DR. JOHNSON’S NOTION OF THE WAY “OF GETTING A BOY 
FORWARD IN HIS LEARNING.” 


“1 would let him, at first, read any English book which happens to engage 
his attention, because you have done a great deal when you have brought him 
to have entertainment from a book. He'll get better books afterwards.” 
Again—“ I would put a child into a library (where no unfit books are), and let 
him read at hischoice. A child should not be discouraged from reading any- 
think he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be 
the case, the child will soon find it out, and desist: if not, he of course gains 
the instruction, which is so much the more likely to come from the inclination 
with which he takes up the study.” 


THE VALUE OF A HABIT OF INDUSTRY. 


A habit of industry is one of the chief helps to the formation of mora! cha- 
racter, but it is not, and never can become, morality itself. The boy who 
works steadily at his task not only keeps out of the way of temptation, but, in 
aceustoming himself to master his natural inclination to idleness, learns some- 
thing of the method by which all other inclinations must be ruled. But the 
degree in which he actually employs that method, or whether he employs it at 
all for a moral end, will depend upon what he is taught to give morality, for its 
own sake, and what connexion he is taught to trace between it and its applica- 
tion to his school-lessons. Teach him that diligence is a duty, and his morality 
will grow in proportion to his diligence, but not else. 
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